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NOTICE. 
The Editor most respectfully informs bis |! 
reader's, that this No. begins the fourth quar- || 


ter—He will call on each subscriber who has | 
hi uf | 


Those who do not choose mor or phrase of gratulation. 
will be called on for pay- } 


not already paid, for thirty-seven and a 


cents in advance. 
‘o pay in advance, 
ment, at the end of the quarter. 


MARIA ARNOLD. 

IT is threé years since I resided | 
at the village of Ruysd ,alew ham-| 
lets, picturesquely situated on the banks 
of the rapid S——le. 
humble roof, and hard by the village’! 
church, dwelt the worthy but unfortu- 
nate Frederic Arnold, the curate of a 
simple flock, and Maria. the gentle and | 





modest Mari ia, his only daughter. Fred- | any regularity of feature: 
| were dark, full, and liquid ; her lips 


erick, when L first knew him, was near 
sixty, a man of considerable judgment, 
and great sensibility of heart ; his re- 
ligion was pure and rational, and his 
charity extensive ; for although the cu- 
racy was but small, yet by temperance 
and economy, he contrived to bestow 
more than those of thrice his property. 
ITis manners were mild and engaging, 
his features expressive, and when he 
spoke to the distressed, his eyes beam- 
ed a sweetness 4 shall never forget ; it 
was like the rays of an evening sun 
when he shines through the watery 
mist.- "By this mode of conduct he be- 
came the father of the village; not a soul 
within it but would willingly have sacri- 
fhced his happiness to oblige my amiable 
friend. Methinks I see him now walk- | 


ing across the green, that spreads from | 


the parsonage to the water’s side. Here, | 


if the morning proved a fine one, would | 
the young men and maidens of the vil- | 


Here, under a 


! 
1} 


| lage assemble to salute their pastor, 
and hi aPPY were they who, in return for 
a few Howers, or any other little testi- 

nony of their esteem, received a nod, a 


Here 


also, ‘weald his daughter often come, 


| attendant on her father, whom if, in my 


} 


| 
i 
| 


| 


| 











i veneration for his character, I could 


accuse of any fault, it was in a too doat- 
ing fondness for this lovely girl, who, 
| had she not been blessed with an excel- 
lent disposition, would certainly have 
been injured by it—Maria Arnold was 
then eighteen, and though not handsome, 
yet was there a softness and expres- 


'sion in her counte nance, far superior to 


her eyes 

red and prominent; her hair of a deep 
brown; her complexion pale, but when 
rather heated, a delicate suffusion over- 
spread her cheek; and her person, al- 
though somewhat large, was elegant and. 
well formed.—T'o Aw external graces 
were superadded, the much more valu- 
able ones of suavity of disposition and 
tenderness of heart. Maria wept not 
only at the tale of fiction, at the suffer- 
ings of injured beauty, or of graceful 
heroism, her pity and her bounty were 
extended to the loathsome scenes of 
squalid poverty and pale disease. Be- 
hold yon little cot, the woodbine wind- 
ing over its mossy thatch! how often 

in that little cot have I seen her soothe 
the torture of convulsive agony. See! 
one hand supports that old man’s hoa- 
ry head; his languid eyes are. fixed 
on her’s, and feebly as the gushing 
tears pour down his withered cheek 
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; 
he blesses the compassionate Maria.| by distress sunk into dejection ; syed, 
Thou gentle being! ever in the hour] is the mind which forms the distinfi,am! 
of pensiv solitude, when fled from| tion and eminence of men. One, whee | 
cares that vex my spirit, ever did I call || in no situation of life is either ashamefiracet 
to mind thy modest virtues! Even now | or afraid of discharging his duty, anfionge 


whilst musing on the scenes of Ruysd 
——le—even now my fancy draws the 
very room where, when the evening 
closed the labours of the weary vil- 
lager, the conversation or the music of 


Maria, added rapture to the social 
hour.” It was plain, I remember, but 
elegant, and ornamented with some 


sketches of Maria’s in acquatinta. At 
one end stood her harpsichord, and 
near it a mahogany case of well chosen 
books : one window looked upon 
the green, and the other, the upper 
panes of which were overspread by the 
intermingling fibres of a jessamine tree, 
had the view of a large garden, where 
the fortunate combination of use and 
picturesque beauty took place under 
the direction of my friend. Here, the 
window shutters closed, and the can- 
dies brought in, »would Arnold, sitting 
in his arm-chair, and the tear of fond- 
ness starting in his eye, listen to the 
melting sweetness of Maria’s voice, or, 
conversing on subjects of taste and mo- 
ality, instruct, while he highly enter-| 


tained his willing auditors. 
( To be continued in our next.) 


ED 6 See 
ELEGANT ESSAYS AND SELECTIONS. 
The man of true honour. 

In order to discern where man’s true 
honour lies, we must look, not to any 
single adventitious circumstance of for- 
tune ; not to any sparkling quality ; but | 





to the whole of what forms a man 3 the 
what entitles him, as such to rank high || ‘those of the mind, are to be ranked 
among the class of beings to which he || /among the choice blessings of bounte- | 
belongs ; in a word, we must look to |/ous heaven; and though we should not 
be vain of a superiority, either fancied 


the mind and the solal. 


— 


[tenance never deceives you; 





acting his proper part with firmness an 
constancy ; true to the God whom }j 


nities 


' [h 








worships, and true to the faith in whicii&inp! 
he professes to believe ; full of affectiogif th¢ 
to his brethren of mankind ; faithful the be 
his friends, generous to his enemies At 
warm with compassion to the unfortu owd 
nate; self denying to little private ing§kin, 
terests an@® pleasures, but zealous foils f 





public interest and happiness ; magnangm th 
imous, without being proud; humblefMhich 
without being mean; just, without bef§mpr« 
ing harsh ; simple in his manners, bujatur 
manly in his feelings; on whose wordg Be 
you can entirely rely; whose coun §rom 


whose! th 
professions of kindness are the effuleg: 
sions of his heart; one, in fine, whomfmors 
independent of any views of advantage “ ! 
you would choose for a superior, could 
trust in as a friend, and could love as a 4. 
brother :—this is the man, whom inf ‘Ij 
your heart, above all others, you do, youfRenc 
must, honour. bea 
tv 
pbs: 
and 
nc 
per 
twi 
el 
jet 


— + = — 
TO THE LADIES. 

Attention to dress, especially in the 
fair sex, if not attended with too great 
a sacrifice of time, or simplicity ; is 
not only justifiable, but laudable ; for a 
solicitous regard to neatness (I do not 
mean preciseness,) preserves that air of 
delicacy, without which the ardour in- 
spired by the brightest charms will} 
quickly sicken into disgust.—Indeed, 
graces of the person, as well as 








A mind superior to fear, to selfish | I or real, yet neither the one nor other of 
interest and corruption; a mind gov- || these blessings ought to be a: 
c 


titude and integrity ; the same in p 


erned by the principles of sme np land provided too much is not 


perity and adversity; which no bribe duty toembellish them both to the best 


can seduce, nor terror overawe ; neither | 
by pleasure melted into effeminacy, nord 


rificed fc 
to superfluous ornament, it iS a point of 


advantage. 
Neither the mind nor the person, in- }‘ 












©, whee from the soil of negligence, and 
hamefffraced with such ornaments as are most 
LY, ang ngenial with their respective pecull- 
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iful the best comment on my text. 

emiesm At the toilet of Maria there is no} 
fortufowder for the hair, no washes for the! 
te infin, no rouge for the cheeks, nor pen- 
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itesque embellishment wouid possibly | 









ed, ought to be disguised with the | 
ramel of art; but both should be kept | 






rites. 

Thou, lovely Maria! sweet child of 
implicity, thou well knowest the truth 
i these maxims; and thy practice is 



















ils for the eyebrows; in short, none’ 
/ those innumerable articles with 
hich the silly part of the sex think to 
mprove their charms, by disguising 
naturee 

chold the sweet Maria just rising 
rom her toilet; and tell me in which 
of the ideal beauties, even of the most 
legant designer, you ever gazed on 
ore attractive loveliness. 
* Her form is fresher than the morning rose 
When the dew wets its leaves ; unstain’d 


and pure 
As is the hily, or the mountain’s snow.” 


‘Vhrough the undisguised transpa- 
ency of her charming countenance 
beams the animation of a soul, which 
t were shame the soil of art should 
pbscure from the admiring gaze ; 
and consistent with the general ease, 
nd Arcadian simplicity of her whole! 
person, her hair of brightest auburn, | 
twines in little careless curls around 
er forehead, and flows in easy ring- 
lets waving irregularly over her shoul- 
ers. 

In short her whole appearance has | 
assumed as much of the air of artless’ 
nature, as the present rage for 














gro- | 


admit, without risking the imputation | 
of affected singularity. 
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ADVICE 10 YOUTH. 

When you mix with society, endeavour to asso- 
ciate with men older and wiser than yourselves, 
‘rom whose knowledge and experience you may | 
hope to gain solid improvement. Preserve on | 
all occasions, a dignity of deportment, aid | 
an uniform urbanity of manners. These will | 
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virtuous and’the wise, will most effectually re- 
pel the obtrusive insolence of folly, and awe 
into reverence the insidious and delusive arti- 
fices, of vice and immorality. Cultivate bene- 
volence of disposition, and a habitual serenity 
and cheerfulness of temper. Avoid the com- 
pany of the frivolous, the licentious, and the 
profane. Be ever on your guard against the 
alluring solicitations of se ‘nsuaiity, and the fas- 
cinating and contagious influence of evil exam- 
ple ; For which purpose, fortily your minds 
with the inflexible resolutions of intrepid vir- 
tue. 
P+ oe 

A beggar boy, seeing a gentlenfan walking 
the street, placed himself in a convenient situ- 
ation to speak to him: when the gentleman 
came up, the boy pulled off his hat, held it out 
io the gentleman, and begged for a few cents. 
Money ! (exclaimed the gentleman,) you had 
much better ask tor manners than money ! 
‘IT asked for that (said the boy,) I thougse 
you had the most of !’’ 


- —<ts + Gees 


The king one day, looking out at his window 
observed a great croud of people, who were 
reading a paper, pasted up against a wall. ** Go 
and see what it is,” said he to one of his 
prages.—When the page returned, he inform- 
ed his majesty that it was a satire against him. 
—The king replied, “It is too high; go and 
place it a little lower, in order that every one 
may read it.” 

— 33 + oe 

A grandee of Spain handing some refresh- 
ment to a circle of ladies, observed one with 
a very brilliant ring, but her hand was not the 
most charming—he had the rudeness to say, 
loid enough to be heard by the lady, “I 
should preter the ring to the hand ;”—* And 
I said the lady (looking at a collar he wore as 
bespeaking his dignity,) should prefer the col- 
lar to the beast.” 
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A country schoolmaster asked a sailor, what 
was the third and half of ten pence? The fel- 
low, who was very illiterate, and consequently 
unacquainted wi ith arithmetic, evaded ¢g giving 
an answer, intimating that he did not care to 
give that for nothing which he had learned ata 


dear rate, adding that he could set the school- 


master a much harder question. What is it? 
cried the former. ‘ Why,’ replied the tar, ‘If 
a pound of cheese cost fourpence, what willa 
cart-load of turnips amount to ?” 


——- + = 


Ata musical country meeting, a vocal per- 
former (who was rather shabbily dressed about 
his under garments, ) being complimented on 
the power of his voice, vainly threw up his 
head, and replied: “*O! sir, I can mate any 
thing of it.’ ** Can you indeed ?” said a wit, in 
ihe company: * wh iy then I'd advise you to 


conciliate the esteem and respect of ‘the | make yourseif a pair of breeches of it. 
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The following elegant lines are from the Spanish 
of Cervanves, the inimitable author of Don 


Qui cote. 


werness of young ladies of family, in Spain. 
Morwer, with watchful eye you strive, 
My freedom to restrain ; 
Bui knowy unless I guard mvself, 
Your guard will be but vain. 
It has been said, and reison’s yoice 
Confirms the ancient lay, 
That strict confinement’s rigid hand, 
Intlames the wish to stray. 
Love, once oppos’d, will soon increase, 
And strength superior gain, 
*T were better far believe my voice, 
To give my will the rein— 
For if Ido not guard myself, 
Your guard will be but vain. 
For her who will not guard herself, 
No other guard you Hl find; 
Cunning and fear will weak be found 
To chain the active mind. 
Tho’ death himself should bar my way, 
His menace I'll disdain— 
Then learn, that till I guard myself, 
Your guard will be but vain. 
The raptur’d heart which once has felt 
A sense of love’s delight, 
Flies like the morn’s impetuous wirg, 
To find the taper’s light. 
A thousand guards, a thousand cares, 
Will ne’er the will restrain— 
For if Ido not guard myself, 
All other guards are vain. 
Such is the al! controuling force, 
Of Love’s resistless storm, 
It gives to beauty’s fairest shape, 
The dire Chimera’s form. 
To wax the melting breast it turns, 
Flames o’er the cheeks are spread, 
Wit! hands of wool she opes the door, 
Unfelt the footsteps tread. 
Then try no more with fruitless care 
My wishes to restrain, 
For if I do not guard myself, 
Your guard wiil be but vain. 
= el > ee 
ON THE BATTLE AT THE RIVER RASIN. 
By a Lady. 
Light he the turf upon their breasts, 
And o’er them proudest laurels wave ; 
Curs: be the heart, the eye unblest, 
That mourns not o’er the fallen brave. 
Here shall the pensive bunter stray ; 
Here the red warrior of the wood 
Shall slow!y wind his devious way, 
And pause—to view the scene of blood. 
In after time, where forests wave, 


O’er yonder blood ensanguin’d field ; 


They are addressed by a young lady 
to hér duenna, the watchful guardian, and go- 


sa 
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| And o’er the prostrate Hero’s grave, 
The reaper shall his sickle wield, 

Here, too, shall towns, and cities rise; 
The cultur’d scene shall smile around 

And blest in peace shall learn to prize 
The olive branch with plenty crown’d, 

And then when joy and plenty reigns, 
The sire shall to his children tell, 

That once these verdant, fertile plains, 
Re-echo’d with the Indian yell. 

Here shall they say, our father’s fought— 
Columbia’s sons, Columbia’s pride, 

These fertile fields weve dearly bought, 
They bravely fell, they bravely died. 

But can Columbia’s daughters fair, 
Delight on scenes of death to dwell? 

| With fell revenge their bosoms tear, 

| And raise the war cry’s murderous yell ! 

Ob! no—let peace with angel mien, 
Return and spread her blessings round; 

And o’er our happy land be seen, 
The olive branch with plenty crown’d. 


~~ aD + Cpe. —- 
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| 

| ATHEIST AND GLOW-WORM., 

'**If nature never acts a part in vain, 

'** Who (said an an atheist,) shail his fact es 

| plain? 

' Why in the glow-worm does her pow’r pr 

| duce 

'* Such lavish lustre, for so little use ;” 

| A plain, blunt fellow, who by chance stood b: 

Heard what he said, and made him this re 
ply 

‘Nature, quoth he, explains her own ¢ 
sign ; 

‘She meant to mortify all pride like thine, 


‘‘When o’er an insects’ tail such light s! 
spread, 
‘¢ And left such durfness in a coxcomb’s head 


—— + 


SWEETE STOF THE SWEETS. 
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' Sweet the scented breath of morn, 


Sweet the noontide’s sunny ray ; 
Sweet the shadows o’er the lawn, 

At the placid close of day. 
Sweet the crimson blush of love, 

Kindling on Aurelia’s cheek ; 


Fain would I its sweetness prove— 


Tasting what no tongue can speak. 
Smart the spruce and handsome beau, 
Dress’d so fine so gaily neat ; 
Smart the belle deck’d out to show 
Every charm that’s smart and sweet. 
Sweeter, smarter yet than these, 


iis a hunk ot dread and cheese. 
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